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If any thing, which should have been noted this 
week, has been omitted in consequence of the ne- 
cessary absence of the editor, it shall be attended 
to in our next—and arrears in correspondence be 
aiso brought up. 

- gia apy ? 

(Pit being the great purpose of this work to 
preserve a history of the feelings and manners of 
the times, as immediately necessary to a correct 
understanding of the facts recorded, we have re- 
sumed a pubhcation of the debate on the Missouri 
question, though what was said on that matter may 
interest our readers very little just now; and it 
seems convenient also, that what we expect to in- 
sert on this subject, as belonging to the late dis- 
cussions and decisions, should be contained in thé 
present volume, for easier reference. 

it was an irksome task to make a selection of 
speeches on a matter about which so much has been 
said, and which seemed to call forth, not only all the 
talents, but also all the powers of speech. making | 
in the national legislature—and in the six speeches 
which we intend to publish, in all, an attempt will 
be made to shew the argument and manner on both 
sides of the question. Mr. Tuylor’s speech, as open- 
ing the debate, has already been published, in 
page 17; Mr. Pinekney’s (of S. C.) on the other 
side, isnow given; Mr. Sergeant’s shail follow, to be 
succeeded by Mr. Ba/ldwin’s, which we have in ma- 
nuscript—the others are not yet decided upon. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. In our last paper 
we published certain toasts said to have been drank 
at Salem, Mass. by some pensioners, assembled to 
make oath to their “poverty” under the new act 
for regulating the payment of revolutionary pen- 
sions, as particularly set forth in page 227. 

One extreme often begets another—yet the pre- 
sent law cannot be more exceptionable for the se- 
verity of its provisions, than was the act of 1818, 
on account of its laxity in opening a great door to 
fraud, by which a vast sum of money has been 
squandered on objects not contemplated by the | 
national gratitude and sense of justice; and if the 
existing regulations had been adopted at the Jegin- 
ing, it is not probable that they would have been 
thoughtso hardly of;—forthose whom it was intend- 
ed to have benefitted, would have received such 
benefit, to the exclusion of many that have received 
it, for whom it was not designed. But yet—if error 
must be committed or suffered, let the error be on 
the side of justice and mercy—let us not “bend 
the bruised reed,” or break down, by too much ri- 
gidity in the law, that sense of honor and honest 
pride, which the law meant to reward—and rather 
suffer wrong in a temporary disbursement of mo- 
ney to improper claimants, than permit the worthy 
“continental” to mourn that he wasted his strength 
and substance in fighting for that independence 
which we are so proud of. One case like the fol- 
lowing (the subject of which was known to me 
from my earliest years) would of itself make me 
willing to pay my share of the amount set apart for 
revolutionary pensions, in the assurance that there 
are many such: it is the case of a veteran of the De- 
laware line, a gentieman who passed through the 








whole contest with unblemist red reputation, as an 
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ensign or lieutenant,—and fought in almost every 
severe action in which either Washington or Green 
was engaged, but especially distin guished himself 
under the latter. | 

J wellremember this old soldier more than thirty 
years ago. Tle then had a majestic person, a no- 
ble countenance and proud spirit, though he fol- 
lowed the humble profession of a di/cier, being a 
very powerful man, rather than be dependent, on any 
one: but in this he was faithfulin his engagéments 
and obliging tohis employers, and seemed to carry 
the gentleman into this severe and unpleasant branch 
of industry; but, on holidays, when dressed in his 
best clothes, he marched as if at the head of a re- 
giment, without, however, any thing like formality 
or stiffness in his manner. . He was, indeed, a fine 
looking man, exceedingly well built, and about six 
feettwoinches high. But old age came upon him, 
and he could not support himself by his labor— his 
spirit was broken as his constitution failed, and by 
some unknown neglect, or from some unknown 
cause, he was compelled to seek a refuge in the 
common poor house of the county, where the pen- 
sion law of 1818 found him, cheerless and in misery, 
The amount allowed to him by that law brought 
him agen into society and provided for him a pri- 
vate home;—with this act of gratitude his spint 
returned, and he still lives, I believe, to -afford us 
an excellent sample of the “men of other davs,” 
contented and lappy. May he live as long as lite 
is desirable to him, and then end itin peace! 

In addition to the toasts alreacy inserted, as given 
on the occzsion stated, we have since seen the fol- 
lowing “volunteers,” which we take this opportu- 
nity to record: 

By a private of Crane’s artillery: 

“CuaAnLEsS THOMSON, Secretary” —a nameas fami- 
liar and venerable as men. 

By a sergeant of the 27th regiment: 

My scurpuLte—as follows: 
Five hundred dollars in eas 





hh in old conti- 2 0 09 
nental paper money -- worth 5 5 

Six broken knivesand forks 017 
Three chairs, flag bottems 0 50 
Three chairs, bottomless 0 06 
Andirons, one leg,—shovel, no tongs 0 20 
Bible, Psalm hock 1 UO 
Tobacco box, and three feet pigtail 0 lv 


Three old prints of generals Washington, Putnam 
and Lee invaluable. 
A heart, gratefal for favors, and never depressed 
by misfortune ditto. 
So Lam independent, tho’ Ineed the pension. 


< 








British Commercial Papers. 

Some persons in Great Britain have, «all at orce,” 
become opposed to resurictions on trade. It_has 
calied to mind the following anecdote, once before 
published in the ReaisTer “Your religious ce- 
remonies are very imposing,” said an English tra- 
veller at Rome, to an inhabitant of that famous city, 
after witnessing some pompous procession, &Ke. 
“So they ought to be,” said the other, “for they are 
intended to be exported.” 

Ceriain persons in England, no doubt, as well as 
in America, (and we ouyselves perhaps are of the 
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number in the latter), are pretty nearly disposed to 
leave all things to “regulate themselves,” provided 
such was the general opinion and concurrence of 
nations. . But no one can expect this to happen: a 
large part of the revenues of every commercial 
nation is built upon systems of restriction or impo- 
sition on products of the people of other nations. 
Great Britain; especially, is so situated—if she would 
allow her subjects to eat and drink, (the great es. 
sentials of life}, at the cheapest rate that they 
might, a very durge portion of the taxes could not be 
puid—say, the land taxes, the excises, poor rates, 
and tythes. One case may be sufficient toshew the 
whole operation of what is here alluded to: the 
United States would gladly supply Great Britain 
with wheat at 100 or 110 cents per bushel; but it 
now costs the consumer there 200 cents, and it is 
still nearly 25 cents below the price at which it may 
be imported from us—for the reason that, unless 
the price is thus kept up by violence, the land 
holder and the farmers cannot possibly pay the 
dues which the necessities of government require. 
tis thus in respect to fifty other things, and more 
or less so in regard to almost. every civilized coun- 
try. Hence we believe that, allhough some may 
honestiy wish for a change in the general policy of 
Great Britain, as to restrictions on imports and 
bounties on exposts, there are few, if any, in that 
country, whe really expect that parliament ean ma- 
terially change the commercial system of the realm. 
If the will existed, the power is lost by the wants of 
the government—which must go on in its old way, 
and add tax to tax and duty to duty until the nation- 
al debt is spunged by a revolution. 

But our present object is only to introduce the 
following papers, not to enter into the merits of the 
matter under consideration—-to which, though con- 
tending interests are sufficiently apparent, we may 
add, that the land holders and farmers are also 
begyiig for further protection; and, indeed, situat- 
ed as they are, they need it--the poor rates alone, 
in many parts of the country, being of a greater 
amount per acre, than the very beet situated and 
yachests farms in the United Siates would rent for! 

MEKCHANT’S PETITION, 
‘To the honorable the house of commons of the united 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: 
The humble petition of the undersigned merchants 
of the city of London, sHzewrta: 

VYkat foreign commerce is eminently conducive 
to the wealth and prosperity of a country, by ena- 
bling it to import the commodities for the produc- 
tion of which the soil, climate, capital and industry 
of other countries are best calculated, and to export 
in-p.«yment those articles for which its own situa- 
tion is better adapted. 

‘that freedom from restraint is calculated to give 
‘tthe utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction.to the capital and industry of the country. 

That the mexim of buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and selling.in the dearest, which regulates eve- 
ry merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable, as the best rule for the trader of the 
awvhole nation. 

Thata policy feunded on these principles, would 
rencler the commerce of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of 
each state. 

That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of 
this has been, and is, more or less, adopted and 
acted upon by the government of this and of every 
other country, each trying to exclude the produs- 


An 


meant design of encouraging its own productions’ 
thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects who are 
consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations 
in the quantity or quality of commodities; and thus 
rendering what ought to be the source of mutual 
benefit and of harmony among the states, a con- 
stantly recurring occasion of jealousy and | »s- 
tility. 

That the prevailing prejudices in favor of the 
protective or restrictive system, may be traced to 
the erroneous supposition that every importation 
of forcign commedities occasions a diminution or 
discouragement of our own productions to the 
same extent; whereas, it may be clearly shewn, 
that, although the particular descpription of pro- 
duction which could not stand against unrestrained 
foreign competition would be discouraged; yet as 
no ymportation could be continued for any length 
of time without a corresponding exportation, direct 
or indirect, there would be an encouragement, for 
the purpose of that exportation, of some other pro- 
duction to which our situation might be better suit- 
ed; thus affording at least an equal, and probably 
a greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employ- 
ment to our own capital and labor. 

+ That,’of the‘numerous protective and prohibitory 
duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
that, while all operate as a very heavy tax on the 
community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes in whose favor they were ori- 
ginally instituted, and none to the extent of the 
loss oceasioned by them to other classes. 

That among the other evils of the restrictive or 
protective system, not the least is, that the artificial 
protection of one branch of industry, or source of 
production against foreign competition, is set up as 
a ground of claim by other branches for similar 
protection; so that if the reasoning upon which 
these restrictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded, were followed out consistently, it would 
not stop short of excluding us from all foreign com- 
merce whatsoever. And the same train of argu- 
ment, which, with corresponding prohibitions and 
protective duties, should exclude us from foreign 
trade, might be brought forward to justify the re- 
enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of 
productions, (unconnected with public revenue}, 
among the kingdoms composing the union, or 
among the counties of the same kingdom. 

That an investigation of the effects of the re- 
strictive system at this time, is peculiarly called for, 
as it may, in the opinion of your petitioners, lead 
to astrong presumption that the distress which now 
so generally prevails, is considerably aggravated 
by that system; and that some relief may be obtain- 
ed by the earliest practicable removal of such of 
the restraints as may be shewn to be most injurious 
to the capital and industry of the community, and 
to be attended with no compensating benefit to the 
public revenue. | 

That a declaration against the anti-eommercial pritt- 
ciples of our restrictive systemis of the more importance 
at the present juncture, inasmuch as to severalinstan- 
ces of recent occurrence, the merchants and manufac- 
turers in foreign states have assailed their respecteve 
governments with applications for further protective or 
prohibitory duties and regulations, urging the examp!e 
and authority of this country, against which they are 
almost exclusively directed, as a sanction for the policy 
of such measures. And certuinly if the reasoning upon 
which our restrictions have been defended is worth any 
thing, it will apply in behalf of the regulations of fo- 
reign states against us. They insist upon our super 





tions of other countries, with the specious and well 


ority in capital and machinery, as we do upon their cor- 
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parative exemption from taxation, and with equal foun-| sen thé demand in those countries for the produce 


dutron. 
‘That nothing would more tend to counteract the 
commercial hostility of foreign states, than the adop- 
tion of a more enlightened and more conciliatory 
policy on the part of this country. 
That, although a matter of mere diplomacy, it 


may sometimes answer to hold out the removal of 


particular prohibitions or high duties as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other states in 
our favor, it does not follow that we should main- 
tain our restrictions, in cases where the desired con- 
cessions on their part cannot be optained. Our re- 
strictions would not be the less prejudicial to our 
own capital and industry, because other govern- 
ments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations. 

That, upon the whole, the most liberal would 
prove to be the most politic course on such occa- 
sions. 

‘Chat, independent of the direct benefit to be de- 
rived by this country on every occasien of such 
concession or relaxation, a great incidental object 


would be gained, by the recognition of a sound | 


principle or standard to which all subsequent ar- 
rangements might be referred; and by the salutary 
influence which a promulgation of such just v.ews 
by the legislature, and by the nation at large, could 
not fail to have on the policy of other states. 


That in thus declaring, as yeur petitioners do, 
their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
restrictive system, and in desiring every practica- 
ble relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts 
of it as are net connected, or are only subordinately soa, 
with the public revenue. As long as the necessity for 
the present amount of revenue subsists, your peti- 
tioners cannot exnect so important a branch of it 
as the customs to be given up, nor to be matcrially 
diminished, unless some substitute, less objectiona- 
ble, be suggested. But it is against every restric. 
‘tive regulation of trade, not essential to the reuenue— 
against all duties merely protective from fireign 
competition, and against the excess of such duties 


as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly | 


for that of protection, that the prayer of the pre- 
sent petition is respectfully submitted to the wis- 
dom of parliament. ' 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that, 
your honorable house will be pleased te take the 
subject into consideration, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be calculated to give greater freedom 
t foreign commerce, and thereby to increase the 
resources of the state. 





The following is a copy of the Edinburg!: petition 
to the house of commons: 


The chamber of commerce and manufactures of 
the city of Edinburgh, having been instituted by 
royal charter, for the express purpose of watching 
over the commercial interests of that part of the 
united kindom, humbly conceive it a duty highly 
incumbent on them, at a period of unprecedented 
pressure on every branch of mercantile indastry, | 
most respectfully to call the attention of the house 
to the depressed state of forcign commerce, and 
to offer their opinion of the causes that, in a great 
measure, contribute to this depression, whereby the 
general industry of the kingdom is checked, its 
mantfactures consequently deeply injured, and its 
revenue in danger of being soon most seriously di- 
minished. 


it appears to your petitioners, that the system 


ofthe industry of our own nation. 

That the doctrine maintained by many statesmen, 
that, in order to accumulate wealth by trade, a1.a- 
tion must export more than it imports, is errone- 
ous. 

‘That upon this erroneous doctrine is founded the 
present commercial policy ofthis country. 

It appears to your petitioners, that the profits de- 
rived from the exportation of the produce of cur 
manufactures, agriculture, fisheries and mines, can, 
in no other shapc, be realized or made effective to 
the increase of the national wealth, but in the form 
of imports. . 

‘That it appears to your petitioners that the sure 
way to increase foreign commerce is, to encourage 
the industry of other nations with whom we trade, 
or, in other words, to enable them to become ouw 
customers, 

That, to that end, we should admit on low duties 
the raw produce of other countries, and such arti- 
cles of commerce as we are precluded from produc 
ing by climate or other circumstances. 

That your petitioners consider that the high da- 
ties on Bultic wood and iron, on wines, and more 
particularly on French wines, on raw silk, and on 
many other articles oftrade, the praduce of forcign 
countries have, ditectly or indirectly, lessened the 
demand in tliose countries for the productions of 
the realm—for, by checking the industry of those 


foreign nations, we disable them from being our 


customers, and we hold out an example to their go- 
vernments, to lay on heavy duties on the manufac- 
tures and other exports from this country, 

That it appears to your petitioners, that this sys- 
tem of restrictive commerce has been followed 
since the peace, by the government of almost every 
nation with which we trade, in strict conformity 
with the system adopted by Great Britian. 


That, whatever may be the perseverance of other 
natigns in this system, the Britis: government 
sheuld begin a more liberal and wise commercial 
policy, without regard to recipypcity of benefit be- 
tween us and any particular nation, because, by en- 
couraging an increased import from one nation, we 
are certain of gaining an increased export directly 
to that nation, or intermediately to some other na- 
uon. 

That it appears to your petitioners, that such a 
liberal system of commercial policy which is thus 
humbly submitted to the consideration of the hono- 
rable house, woukl produce a greater revenue, from 
the increased quantity of imports, although subject 
only to low duties, and at the same time would 
promote national industry, as a consequence of pro- 
portional increase of exports, 

| ag ae 

Petition of the Loudon ship owners. __ 

To the honorable the commons of the united kings 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in parliament 
assembled. 

The humble petition ef the undersigned ship 
owners of London, : : 

Sheweth:—That the attention of your petitioners 
has been attracted to a petition which has been late- 
ly presented to your honorable house by certain 
merchants of this city, praying for revision of the 
commmercial system established by the existing re- 
strictive revenue laws, 

That the said petitioners declaring the prayer of 
their said petition to be ‘against every restrictive 
regulation of trade not essential to the revenue, and 





#0 long persevered in, of laying heavy duties onim- 
Ports trom for etn countrics, tends dircatly io les« 


against all duties merely protective from foreign 
<oMpetition,’ your petitioners cannot contemplate, 
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Without anxiety, the pwssible admission of a princi- 
ple which, recognizes the advantage alone as the 
guide in framing our commercial code, overlooking 
the claims to pretection which your petitioners 
humbly conceive those numerous classes of the com- 
munity to possess whose capitals have been em- 
barked in trades, which, being considered of impor- 
tanee to the security and greatness of the coun- 
try, have been protected and have flourished under 
the existing system, and must still depend for its 
prosperity upon its permanence. 

That, understanding one of the chief objects 
which the said petitioners seck to obtain, is a re- 
Jaxation of the navigation laws, your petitioners 
would earnestly implore your honorable house to 
paus¢ ere it sanction an alteration in our maritime 
code, and to weigh well the consequences of a 
departure from that policy under which our cora- 
mercial marine has attained to unexampled prospe- 
rity, and our navy to unrivalled power. 

Your petitioners entreat of your honorable house 
to bear in mind that the experience of more than 
two centuries has shown the advantage of adhering 
toasystem, which, by encouraging shipping and na- 
Vigation, has so greatly contributed to the strength 
and general prosperity of the empire; and they beg 
to state to your honorable house their firm convic- 
tion that this system cannot be departed from in any 
material respect without a loss of trade in British 
ships, in proportion to the increase of foreign trade 
which might be thereby obtained and the conse- 
quent sacrifice of British navigation, and all the 
important interests dependent thereon. 

That your petitioners, however, would have for- 
borne to approach your honorable house with this. 
expression of their anxiety, in the confidence that 
they might sately rely on the wisdom of the legis- 
lature to protect frem the risk of unadvised expe- 
riment interests so vast and so truly national as those 
of British shipping, had they only, as in the case 
ofthe proposed alteration of the navigation laws, 
been menaced with direct attack; but your petition- 
ers, having observed that it is also sought to pro- 
cure an alteration of the existing duties on timber 
in favor of foreign commerce, cannot refrain from 
declaring te your honorable house, respectfully, but 

unhesitatingly, their belief that such a measure 
would be fraught, beyond any other change in our 
existing svstem that could be devised, with conse- 
quences disastrous tothe British shipowner. This 
dangers, the greater as it is obvious they feel them- 
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and navigated by 157,703 men. 
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stance, in a great degree, of 900 sail of the largest 
kind of merchant vessels, employed in the service 

of government during the war, having been thrown 

at once upon the market, upon the cessation of the 

transport service. 


That, in the year 1819, the whole number of Bri- 


tish ships that cleared out of the ports of Great Bri- 
tain, including their repeated voyages, amounted to 


18,371, of the burden of 2,250,927 register tons, 
Of this number, 
1,525 ships, of the burden of 540,587 register tons, 
and navigated by 17,634 men, cleared out for the 
ports of British North America, almost wholly for 
the purpose of bringing home timeber, being one- 
seventh part of the entire carrying trade of the 
country. 

That the whole of this trade is peculiarly and pre- 
eminently British, the prime cost of the timber be- 
ing paid for in British manufactures, and the freight 
being paid to British ships; sothat the entire sum 
expended for the article in Great Britain goes 
through British channels, and contributes more or 
less to the benefit of native interests, and the main- 
tenance of the national revenue. 

That if such alteration be made as would throw 
our ports more widely open to the timber of the 
Baltic and Norway, this intercourse, so important 
to the country generally, and of such vital interest 
to the ship owner, would be annihilated, or reduced 
altogether to insignificance. : 

That, from the length and difficulty of the voyage, 
the larger part of the vaiue of timber imported hi- 
ther from North America consists of freight. 

That the mere circumstances of the proximity of 
the northern ports of Europe, by enabling ships to 
repeat their voyages frequently in the course of 
the year, would alone reduce the number of Bri- 
tish vessels employed in the carrying trade of tim- 
ber to one-third of their present amount. 

That this would be the effect without taking into 
consideration the influence of foreign competition; 
but experience has already shown the difficulty of 
successfully contending with the ships of the north 
of Europe in bringing the timber of those ccuntries, 
partly from the low rate of their outfit and mode 
of navigation—partly from the natural predilection 
of the foreigners interested in this trade for employ- 
ing their own vessels, 

That, combining both the abovementioned consi- 
derations, namely, the shortness of the voyage, and 
the competition of foreigners, your petitioners do 
not fear contradiction in stating their belief, that 





selves pecniiarly called upon to point out. 


That, although the primary motive of the legisla- | 


ture, In encouraging the importation of timber from 
the British colonies, might not be the interests of 
navigation, yet it has proved to be admirably caicu- 
lated for that object, as will appear by the follow- 
ing statement of the progressive inerease of the ton- 
nage emploved in that trade, viz:-—The number of 
ships cleared out from Great Britain to the British 
North American colonies was— 


SHIPS, TONS. MEN. 
In the year 1814 573 112,731 6,707 
1815 871 174,575 9;701 
1816 772 170,375 8,814 
1817 1009 194,996 10,37 
1818 1327 288,501 15,108 
1819 1525 340,587 . 17,634 


That this new channel of employment opened 
most opportunely for the relief of British shipping, 
at a period of unprecedented depression; the effect 
of atransition from war to peace having been more 
severely felt by your petitioners than by any other 
class of commersial capitalists, from the circum- 





for every foreign ship which should be thus em- 
_ ployed, three British ships of equal size would be 
left unemployed; and your petitioners have good 
| eround for believing that the ship owners of the 
north of Europe (at present in a state of much dif- 
ficulty) are not the parties looking with the least 
anxiety te the decision which the British govern- 
ment may form upon this important question. 

That your petitioners would submit to your ho- 
norable house, whether, for the sacrifice of inte- 
rests so momentous, any advantage, they will not 
say equivalent, but approaching to equivalent, be 
held ‘out. 

it is contended that the foreign timber thus ad- 
mitted would enlarge the demand for British manu- 
facture; the fact, on the contrary, however, is that 
ithe growers and importers of Norwegian and Baltic 
timber take but a very small proportion of its price 
in articles of British production; every cargo im- 
ported would come in diminution of the quantities 
taken from our own colonies, and would divert capt- 
tal and the powers of capital from the inhabitants 
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ef a rising country, all whose wants and habits are 
formed upon the use of articles exclusively British, 


which may depend, not only the peace, the happi- 
ness, and the best interests, but, not improbably, 


to aliens, whose consumptien of such produce is | the existence of that union which has been, since its 


comparatively partial and trifling. 
‘That your petitioners would further submit to 
your honorable house, whether the freight of the 
timber imported could be more benefrcially bestow- 
ed for this country than at present? Of its present 
large amount, 1,400,000/, almost the whole is con- 
sumed in an outfit, of which every article has em- 
ployed British artizans, and paid heavy duties to 
the British exchequer; the larger portion of the 
residue pays the wages of British seamen; for but 
a very small part goes to form the rate of interest 
upon the depreciated capital of the ship owner. — 
That your petitioners also beg to state, that this 
trade has peculiar advantages as a nursery for har- 
dy seamen, from the nature both of the climate and 
the voyage; the ships employed in it, taking an 
unusual number of apprentices, who, in afew yex!s, 
become sailors of the most valuable description. 
That, in conclusion, your petitioners earnesily 
implore of your honorable house to refiect what 
would be the consequence of throwing out of em-| 
ployment almost the whole of the seamen now em- 
ployed in the North American timber trade; for 


formation, the admiration of the world, and the 


| pride, tie glory, and the boast, of every American 


bosom that beats within it, 

In performing this solemn duty, Itrust I shall do 
it with that deference to the opinions of others 
which itis always my duty to shew on this respec- 
table fioor, and that I shall be as short as the nature 
of the subject will permit, and completely mode- 
rate. Indeed, in questions of this importance, mode- 
ration appears tu me to be indispensable to the dis- 
covery of truth. I, therefore, lament extremely that 
so much warmth has been unnecessarily excited, 
and shall, in-the remarks I may make, studiously 
avoid, what [ conveive the decorum of debate 
ought to cujoin upon every member. 

At the time I left, or sailed, from the city I here 
represent, scarcely a word was said of the Missou- 
ri question: RO man there ever supposed that one 
of such magnitude was before you. I, therefore, 
have, since the serious aspect this subject has as- 
sumed, received numerous enquiries on it, and 
wishes to know my opinion as to the extent and 
consequences ofit. 1 have candidly replied, that, 





your petitioners declare, that they know not where 
to look for a substitute if this branch of the carrying 
trade be taken from them, laboring, as they are, un- 
der serious difficulties in meeting the rivalship of 
surrounding states. 

That your petitioners, therefore, entreat your 
honorable house that, before any step be taken in 


so far as respects the reguining an ascendency on 
both the floors of congress; of regaining the posses- 
sion of the honors and offices of our government; 
and of, through this measure, laying the foundation 
of forever securing their ascendency, and the pow- 
ers of the government, the eastern and northern 
states had a bigh and deep interest. ‘That, so far 


a matter so deeply interesting to them (and as they } as respects the retaining the honors and offices and 


believe, so important to the community at large, ) 
or any pledge of alteration be given, they may be 
permitted to prove at the bar of your honorable 
house the allegations contained in this their hum- 
bie petition, which they entertain perfect confi- 
dence they can do to the entire conviction of your 
honorable house, And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 
London, May 16, 1820. 








Missouri Question. 

SPEECH OF MR. PINCKNEY, OF S. CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. : 

Mr. Chairman: It was. not my intention at first, 
and it is not now my wish, to rise on this important 
question: one that has been so much and so ably 
discussed in both branches of congress: one that 
has been the object ofso many meetings of the peo- 
ple in the different states, and of so many resolu- 
tions of their legislatures and instructions to their 
members: but I am so particularly cyrcumstanced, 
that it is impossible to avoid it. Coming from one 
of the most important of the southern states, whose 
interests are deeply involved, and representing here 


the powers of the government, and the preventing 
the establishment of principles to interfere with 
them, the southern and western states had equal 
interest with the northern. But that, when we 
consider to what lengths the right of congress to 
touch the question of stavery at allmight reach, it 
became one, indeed, of tremendous import. 
Among the reasons which have induced me to 
rise, one is to express my surprise. Surprise, did 
I say? I ought rather to have said, my extreme as- 
tonishment at the assertion I heard made on both 
floors of congress, that, in forming the constitution 
of the United States, and particularly that part of 
it which respects the representation on this floor, 
the northern and ewstern states, or, as they are now 
called, the non-slave-holding states, have made a 
great concession to the southern, in granting them 
a representation of three-fifths of their slaves; that 
they saw the concession was a very great and im. 
portant one at the time, but that they had no idea 
it would have so soon proved itself of such con- 
;Ssequence; that it would so soon have proved itself 
to be by far the most important concession that 
had been made. They say, that it was wrung from 
them by their affection to the union, and their 


a city and distriet, which, I believe, export more of | wish to preserve it from dissolution or disunion; 


our native products than any other in the union; 
having been also a member of the old congress, 


that they had, for a Jong time, lamented they had 
made it; and that, if it was to do over, no earthly 





some important acts of which are brought into 
question on this occasion, and above all, being the 
only member of the general convention which torm- 
ed the constitution of the United States, now on 


this floor, and on whose acts rests the great ques- ; 


tion in controversy, how,far you are or are not au- 


thorized to adopt this measure, it will, from all these | 


circumstances, be seen, that it is impossible for me 
to avoid requesting your permission to state some 
observations in support of the vote I shall give on 
& Question, certainly, the most important that can 
come before congress: one, to say the least of it, on 


consideration should again tempt them to agree to 
‘so unequal and so ruinous a compromise. By this 
\L suppose, Mr. Chairman, is meant, that they could 
|have had no idea that the western and southern 
states would have grown with the rapidity they 
have, and filled so many of the seatsin this house; in 
other words, that they would so soon have torn the 
sceptre from tie east. 

it was, su, for the purpose of correcting this great 
and unpardonable error; unpardonable, because it 
‘is a wilful one, and the error of it is well known te 
,the ablest of those who inake it; of denying the as- 
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sertion, and proving that the contrary is the fact, 
and that the concession, on that occasion, was from 
the southern and not the northern states, that, 
among others, I have risen. 

It is of the greatest consequence, that the proof 
¥ am about to give, should be laid before this nation, 
for, as the inequality of representation is the great 
ground gn which the northern and eastern states 
have always, and now more particularly and forci- 
bly than ever, raised all theircomplaints; on this sub- 
ject, if { can shew and prove that they have not even 
a shadow of right to make pretences or complaints; 
that they are asfully represented asthey ought ta be; 
while we, the scutnern members, are unjustly depriv- 
ed of any representation for a large and important 
part of our population, mere valuable to the union, 
as can be shewn, than any equal number of inhabi- 
tants in the northern and eastern states can, from 
their situation, climate and productions, possiisly 
be,—If I can prove this, I think I shall be able to 
shew, most clearly, the true motives which have 
givenrise to this measure; to strip the thin, the cob- 
web veil, from it, as wellas the pretended ones of 
religion, humanity, and love of liberty; and to 
shew, to use the soft terms the decorum of debate 
oblige me to use, the extreme want of modesty in 
those who are already as fully represented here as 
they can be, to go the great lengths they do in en- 
deavoring, by every effort in their power, public 
and private, to take from the southern and wes- 
tern states, which are already so greatly and unjust- 
ly deprived of an important part of the representa- 
tion, a still greater share; to endeavor to estublish 
the first precedent, which extreme rashness and 
temerity have ever presumed, that congress has a 
right to touch the question and legislate on dlavery; 
thereby shaking the property in them, in the south- 
ern and western states,.to its very foundation, and 
making an attack, which, if successful, must con- 
vince them that the northern and eastern states 
are their greatest enemies; that they are preparing 
measures for them which even Great Britain, inthe 
heat of the revolutionary war, and when all her 
passions were roused by hatred and revenge to the 
highest pitch, never ventured to inflict upon them, 
Instead ofa course like this, they ought, in my judg- 
ment, sir, to be highly pleased with their present 
situation; that they are fully represented while we 
have lost so great a share of our representation; they 
ought, sir, to be highly pleased at the dexterity 
and management of their members in the conven- 
tion, who obtained for them this great advantage; 
and, above all, with the moderation and forbearance 
with which the southern and western states have al- 
ways borne their mary bitter provocations on this 
subject, and now bear the open, avowed, and, by 
many of the ablest men among them, undisguised 
attack, on our most valuable nghts and properties. 

At the commencement of our revolutionary strug- 

le with Great Britain, all the states had slaves.— 
The New England states had numbers of them, and 
treated them in the same manner the southern did. 
The nothern and middie states had still more nu- 
merous bodies of them, although not so numerous 
as the southern, They all entered into that great 
contest with similar views, properties and designs. 
Like brethren, they contended for the benefit of 
- the whole, leaving to each the right to pursue its 
‘happiness in its own way. 

They thus nobly toiled and bled together, really 
like brethren; and it is a most remarkable fact, that, 
notwithstanding, in the course of the revolution, 
- the southern states were continually overrun by the 


ee 





British, and that every negro in them bad an op- 





ae 


portunity of leaving their owners, few did; proving 
thereby, not only a most remarkable attachment to 
their owners, but the mildness of the treatment, 
from which their affection sprang. They then were, 
as they still are, as valuable a part of our population 
to the union, as any other equal number of inhabi-. 
tants. They were, in numerous instances, the pio- 
neers, and, in all, the laborers, of your armies. To 
their hands were owing the erection of the greatest 
part of the fortifications raised for the protection of 
our country; some of which, particularly Fort Moul- 
trie, gave, at an early period of the inexperience 
and urtried valor of our citizens, immortality te 
American arms; and in the northern states, num-r- 
ous bodies of them were enrolled into, and fought 
by the sides of the whites, the battles of the revo- 
lution. 

Things went on in this way until the period of 
our attempting to form our first national compact, 
the confederation, in which the equality of vote 
was preserved, and the first squeamishness on the 
subject of not using, er even alluding to, the word 
slavery, or making it a part of our political machi- 
nery, wasshewn. In this compact the value of the 
lands and improvements was made the rule for ap- 
portioning the public burdens and taxes. But the 
northern and eastern states, who are always much 
more alive to their interests than the southern, 
found that their squeamishness was inconsistent 
with their interest: and, as usual, made the latter 
prevail, They found it. was’ paying too dear for 
their qualms, to keep their hands from the slaves 
any longer. At their instance, and on their motion, 
as will appear by a reference to the journals of the 
old congress, the making lands the rule, was men 
ed, and people, including the whites and three-fifths 
of other descriptions, was adopted. It was not until 
1781, that the confederation was adopted by, and 
became binding on, allthe states. This miserable, 
feeble mockery of government, crawled on until 
1785, when, from New-York’s refusing to agree 
with all the states to grant congress the impost, (I 
am not sure, but I believe, she stood alone in the 
refusal), the states determined no longer to put up 
with her conduct, and absolutelv rebelled against 
the government. The first state that did so, was New 
Jersey, who, by a solemn act, passed in all its pro- 
per forms by her legislature and government, most 
positively and absolutely refused any longer to obey 
the requisitions of congress, or pay another dollar. 
As there was no doubt other states would soon fol- 
low their example, as Pennsylvania shortly did, con- 
gress, aware of the mischiefs which must arise, if a 
dissolution took place of the union before a new 
government could be formed, sent a deputation of 
their own body to address the legislature of New- 
Jersey, of which I was appointed chairman. We did 
repair there, and addressed them, and I had the 
honor and happiness to carry back with me to con- 
gress the repeal of her act by Jersey: a state, dur- 
ing the whole of the revolutionary war, celebrated 
for her patriotism, and who, in this noble self-denial 
and forgetfulness of injuries inflicted by New-York 
on her, and the rest of the union, exhibited a disin- 
terestedness and love of union, which did her the 
highest honor. 

The revolt of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania ac- 
celerated the new constitution. On a motion from 
Virginia, the convention met at Philadelphia, where, 
as you will find from the journals, we were repeat- 


edly in danger of dissolving without doing any 


thing; that body being equally divided as to large 
and small states, and each having a vote, and the 
small states insisting, most pertinaciously, for near 
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six weeks, on equal power in both branches, noth- 
$ng but the prudence and forbearance of the large 
states saved the union. A compromise was made, 
that the small and large states should be equally 
represented in the senate, and proportionally in 
the house of representatives. I am now arrived at 
the reasonfor which I have,sir, taken the liberty to 
make these preliminary remarks. For, asthe trye 
motive for all this dreadful clamor through the 
union, this serious and eventful attack on eur most 
sacred and valuable rights and properties, is, to gain 
w fixed ascendancy in the representation in Con- 
gress; and, as the only flimsey ¢xcuse under which 
the nothern and eastern states shelter themselves, 
js, that they have been hardly treated in the repre- 
sentation in this house, and that they have lost the 
benetit of the compromise they pretend was made, 
and which I shall most positively deny, and show 
that nothing like a compromise was ever intended. 

By all the public expenses being borne by indi- 
rect taxes, and not direct, as was expected—if I can 
shew that all their pretensions and claims are wholly 
untrue and unfounded, and that, while they are fully 
renresented, they did, by force, or something like 
it, deprive us of a rightful part of our representa- 
tion, I shall then be able to take the mask from all 
their pretended reasons and excuses, and show this 
unpardonable attack, this monster, in its true and 
uncovered hideousness. 

Long before our present public distresses had 
convinced, even the most ignorant and uninformed 
politician, of the truth of the maxim ( am about 
to mention, all the well-informed statesmen of our 
union knew that the only true mode for a large 
agricultural and commercial country to flourish, 
was, never to import more than they can pay for by 
the export of their own native products; that, if they 
do, they will be sure to plunge themselves into the 
distressing and disgraceful situation this country is 
in at present. 

f, then, this great political truth, or maxim, or 
call it what you please, is most unquestionable, let 
us now see who supports this government—who 
raises your armies, equips you navies, pays your 
public debt, enables you to erect forts, arsenals, and 
dock-yards? Who nerves the arm of this govern- 
ment, and enables you to lift it for the protection, 
the honor, and extension of our beloved republic, 
into regions where none but brutes and savages 
have before roamed? Who are your real sinews in 
war, and the best—I had almost said, nearly the 
only sinews and sources of your commerce in peace? 
} will presently tell you, 

If, as no doubt, you will in future confine your 
imports to the amount of your exports of native 
products, and all your revenue is to be, as it is now, 
raised by taxes or duties on ‘your imports, I ask 
you who. pays the expense, and who, in fact, ena- 
bles you to go on with your government at all, and 
prevents its wheels from stopping? I will shew you 
by the papers which I holdin my hand. = ‘Thi-, sir, 
is your secretary of the treacury’s report, made a 
few weeks ago, by which it appears that all the ex- 
ports of native products, from Maine to Pennsylva- 
nia, inclusive, for the last year, amounted to only 
about eighteen millions of dollars; while those a- 


mong the slave-holding states, to the southward of 


Pennsylvania, amounted to thirty-two millions or 
thereabouts, thereby enabling themselves, or ac- 
quiring the right, to import double as muchas the 
others, and furnishing the treasury with double the 
amount the northern and eastern states do. And 


entirely by the slaves; and yet these valuable in- 
habitants, without whom your very government 
could net ge on, and the labor of two or three of 
whom in the southern states is more valuable to it 
than die labor of five of their inhabitants in the 
eastern states, the states owning and possessing” 
them are denied a representation bat for three-fifths 
on this floor, while the whole of the comparatively 
anprodective inhabitants of the northern and east- 
ern states are fully represented here. Is it just,'is 
this equal? And yet they have the modesty to com- 
plain of the represeiitation, as unjust and unequal; 
and that they have not the return made them they 
expected, by taxing the slaves, and making them 
bear a proportion of the public burdens. Some wri- 
ters on politiciai economy are of opinion, that the 
representation of a state ought always to be equally 
founded on population and taxation. Itismy duty ~ 
to believe that these are the true criterions; for my 
own state (South Carolina) having, in her house of 
representatives, 124 members, 62 of them are ap- 
portioned by the white population, and 62 on tax- 
ation; thus representing the contributions ef our 
citizens in every way, whether arising from servi- 
ces or taxes. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this ques- 
tion, I have thus endeavored to give a new view of 
the subject of representation in this house; to shew 
how much more the eastern and northern states are 
represented than the southern and western; how 
little right the former have to complain, and how 
unreasonable it is that, while, to continue the ba- 
lance of representation in the senate, we consent 
to give adinission to Maine, to make up for Missouri, 
they most unconscionably require to have both, and 
thus add four to the number now preparing, most 
cruelly, to lift the arm of the government against 
the property of the southern and western states. 

If L have succeeded, as I hope [ have, in proving 
the unreasonableness of the complaints of the east- 
ern and northern states on the subject of repre- 
sentation, it would, I suppose, appear extraordina- 
ry to the people of this nation that this attempt 
should now be made, even if congress should be 
found to possess the right, to legislate or interfere 
init, But if, in addition to this, it should be in my 
power to shew that they have not the most distant 
right to interfere, or to legislate at all upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, or to admit a state inany way what- 
evcr, except on terms of perfect equality; that they 
have no right to make eompacts on the subject, 
and that the only power they possess is to see that 
the government of the state to be admitted is a re- 
publican one, having legislative, executive and ju- 
diciary powers, the rights of conscience, jury, a ha- 
beas corpus, and all the great leading principles of 
our republican systems, well secured, and to gua- 
rantee them to it; if I shall be able to do this,’of 
course the attempt must fail, and the amendinent 
be rejected, 

‘The supporters of the amendment contend, that 
congress have the right to insist on the prevention 
of involuntary servitude in Missouri; found. the 
right on the 9th section of the Ist article, which 
says, the migration or importation of such persons 
as the states now existing may think proper to ad- 
mit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior 
to the year 1308, but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation not exceeding ten dollars.” 

In considering this article, I will dctail, as far as 
at this distant period is possible, what was the in- 
tention of the convention that formed the constitu- 





here let me ask, from whence do these exports 
arise? Dy whose hands are they made? [ answer, 


tion in this article. The intention was, to give ta 
: congress a power, after the year 1808, to preveut 
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agreed to the admission of slaves. Louisiana was 
incorporated into the union, allowing their admis- 


sion; Missouri wag advanced to the second grade of 


territorial govérnment, without the prohibition of 
slavery: thus, for more than sixteen years, Missouri 
eonsidered herself precisely in the situation of her 
sister Louisiana, and many thousands of slaves have 
been carried by settlers there. Todeny it then now, 
will operate as a snare, unworthy the faith of this 
government, What is to be done? Are the slaves now 
there to be manumitted, or their masters obliged 
to carry them away, break up all their settlements, 
and, in this most unjust and unexpected manner, 
to be hurled into ruin? If we are to pay no respect 
to the constitution, or to treaties, are we to pay no 
respect to our own laws, by which the faith of the 
nation has, for sixteen years, been sotemnly pledg- 
ed, that no prohibition would take place, as to sla- 
very, in those states? I have said so much, to show 
how important it is to the firmness aad duration of 
the American union, to preserve the states and their 
governments in the full possession of all the rights 
secured by the constitution. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the treaty, as J 
consider the rights of Missouri to rest on the con- 
stitution so strongly, as not to require the aid of the 
treaty. But I will, at the same time, say that, if 
there was no right, under the constitution, the 
treaty, of itself, is sufficient, and fully so, to give it 
to her. Letus, however, shortly examine the treaty 
—The words are: “The inhabitants of the ceded 
territory shall be incorporated in the union of the 
United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of the federal constitu- 
tion, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages 
and immunities, of citizens of the United States.” 
Of these it is particularly observable that, to leave 
no doubt on the mind of either of the governments 
which formed it, or of any impartial man, so much 
pains are taken to secure to Louisiana all the rights 
of the states of the American union, 4 singular and un- 
common surplussage is introduced into the article: 
either of the words, immunities, righis or advantages, 
would have been, of itself, fully sufficient. Immunity 
means privilege, exemption, freedom—right means 
justice, just claim, privilege—advantage means con- 
venience, gain, benefit, favorable circumstance. If 
either word, therefore, is sufficient to give her a 
right to be placed on an equal footing with the 
other states, who shall doubt of her right, when you 
now find that your government has solemnly pledg- 
ed itself to bestow on, and guarantee to Louisiana 
all the privileges, exemptions, and freedom, rights, 
immunities and advantages, justice, just claims, con- 
veniences, gains, benefits and favorable circum. 
stances, enjoyed by the other states? 

In speaking of treaties, Vattel, &c. states as fol- 
lows: “the implicit submission to their authority 
which is exhibited every where, provesthe strength, 
indeed, unanswerable strength, in which it is found- 
ed.” 

These writers say, that every thing which the 
public safety renders inviolable is sacred in society. 
Who, then, can doubt that treaties are in the num- 
ber of those things that are held most sacred by na- 
tions? They determine the most important affairs; 
give rules to their pretensions; and secure their 
most precious iuterests. But treaties are only vain 
words, if they are not considered as inviolable rules 
to sovereigns, and as sacred throughout the whole 
world. ‘Treaties are, then, most holy and sacred 
among nations; and, if people are not wanting to 
themselves, infamy must ever be the share of him 





who violates his faith; for, in doing so, he violates. 


the law of nations; he despises that faith which they 
declare sacred; he is doubly guilty, he does an in- 
jury to all nations, and wounds the whole human 
race. 

If this is the reasoning of the best writers on the 
laws of nations, are we now disposed, for the first 
time, to be the instruments of rendering this nation 
infamous in the eyes of the whole world, and wound 
the human race? Are we, who have so frequently 
charged the English and Spaniards with a breach 
of treaties and of faith, now to become breakers of 
treaties ourselves—exhibit our hitherto honorable, 


‘and even uncharged republic, as an evil example to 


other governments? Are we, who have always kept 
our treaties with scrupulous faith with our Indian 
neighbors, and considered their weakness as an ad- 
ditional call on our honor to do so—are we now, for 
the first time, toturn back on all our former courses, 
and make our feeble brethren of Missouri the first 
victims of our breach of national faith? Evenif the 
treaty was ambiguous, if it was doubtful, do not the 
laws of nations expressly declare sthat, in all doubt. 
ful cases, treaties shall be construed in favor of those 
for whose benefit they were made.” And was it 
not for the express benefit of Louisiana, ali Louisi: 
ana to the utmost limits, that this treaty was’ made, 
giving to the whole territory, and all that may in- 
habit it, as citizens of this union, equal rights, im- 
munities and advantages, with the citizens of all 
the other states in it? Unquestionably it was; and 
it is our duty to prevent, in the words of Vattel, 
“the infamy of our hitherto untainted and even un- 
suspected government, and honorably and literally 
earry the treaty into execytion.” 

Having thus, trust, proved clearly, that you have 
no right to adopt this inhibition of slavery, but are 
forbid to do so by the constitution, as well as b 
the treaty, I ought, perhaps, to stop here; but there 
are some other points which I ought not.to pass 
unnoticed. One of these is the ordinance of July, 
1787, passed by the old congress, at the period of 
the sitting of the convention in Philadelphia, for 
forming the constitution, by which that body (the 
old congress) undertook to form a code, for the fu- 
ture settlement, government, and admission into 
the union, of all the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, ceded by Virginia to the United States in 
1784, which cession has so often been read to the 
house in this discussion. On this subject, lbeg leave 
to remark that, by the confederation of the United 
States, the old congress had no power whatever 
but that of admitting new states, provided nine 
states assented. By this, it is most unquestionable, 
that no number of states under nine, had any right 
to admit new states. Of course, it was the inten. 
tion of the confederation, that, on so important 
a measure as the establishment of governments for, 
and the admission of, new states, congress should 
never possess the power to act, unless nine states 
were represented in that body at the time of their 
doing so, This ordinance, therefore, in prescribing 
the forms of government, as they respected legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary powers, in esta- 
blishing bills of rights, and the times and terms of 
their admission into the union, and inhibiting ser- 
vitude therein, is chargeable with ingratitude and 
usurpation. It is chargeable with ingratitude when 
we reflect, that this cession of the great tract of 
country, this rising empire of freemen, was gratuit- 
ously, and with noble disinterestedness and patri- 
otism, made by Virginia, that the passing of an 
ordinance which contained a provision which could 
not but go to prevent the admission of Virginians 
there, as they could not move there with their 
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slaves, was a most ungracious and ungrateful return 
to that state for her liberality, and could not but 
meet with the disapprobation of this nation. 

I have already mentioned the reasons to shew 
that, unless there had been nine states present, the 
old congress had no power to admit new states, 
and, of course, no power to prescribe the forms of 
government bills of rights, or terms, or times of ad- 
missions, benefits, or exclusions, witha less number 
than nine. 

If there were not other strong reasons attending 
the passing this ordinance, those already mention- 
ed are sufficient to shew, that itis a nullity; that it 
never had, or could have had, a binding force; that 
the present congress had, nor has, any constitu- 
tional right to confirm that part of it which respects 
the exclusion of involuntary servitude from that ter- 
ritory; and that the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois, having, by their constitutions, voluntarily ex- 
cluded it, possess the power, whenever they please, 
to xlter their constitutions, and admit servitude in 
any way they think proper. 

Let us, sir, recollect the circumstances the old 
congress were in at the time they passed this ordi- 
nance; they had dwindled almost to nothing; the 
convention had beew then three months in session; 
it was universally Known a constitution was, in its 
essentials, agreed to, and the public were daily 
€@xpecting, what soon happened, the promulgation 
ef a new form of government for the union. Lask, 
sir, was it, under these circumstances, proper for a 
feeble, dwindled body, that had wholly lost the 
confidence of the nation, and which was then wait- 
ing its supercession by the people; a feeble, inefhi- 
cient body, in which only seven or eight states were 
represented, the whole of which consisted of but 
seventeen or eighteen men, a number smaller than 
your large committees; a body literally in the very 
agonies of political death; was it, not to say lawful 
or constitutional, was it, sir, even decent in them to 
have passed an ordinance of such importance. I 
do not know or recollect the names uf the mem- 
bers who voted for it, but it is to be fairly presumed 
thev could not have been among the men who pos- 
sessed the greatest confidence of the union, or, at 
that very time they would have been members of 
the convention sitting at Philadelphia. But I am, 
perhaps, taking up yourtime unnecessarily on this 
subject, and I shall proceed tu others. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of sla- 
very; that it is an infamous stain and blot on the 
states that hold them, not only degrading the slave 
but the master, and making him unfit for republi- 
gan government; that it is contrary to religion and 
the law of God; and that congress ought to do eve- 
ry thing in their power to prevent its extension 
among the new states. 

Now, sit, f should be glad to know how any man 
is acquainted with what is the will or the law of 
God on this subject; has it ever been imparted 
either to the old or new world? Is there a sin- 
gle line in the Old or New Testament, either 
censuring or forbidding it? I answer without hesi- 
tation, no!. But there are hundreds speaking of 
and recognizing it. Hagar, from whom millions 
sprang, was an .4/rican slave, bought out of Egypt 
by Abraham, the father of the faithful, and the be- 
loved servant of the Most High; and he had, be- 
sides, three hundred and eighteen male slaves. 
The Jews in the time of the theocracy, and the 
Greeks and Romans had all slaves; at that time 
there was no nation without them. If we are to 
believe that this world was formed by a great and 





omnipotent being; that nothing is permitted to 


exist here but by his will, and then throw our eyes 
throughout the whole of it, we should form an 
opinion very different indeed, from that asserted, 
that slavery was against the law of God. 

Let those acquainted with the situation of the 
people of Asia and Africa, where not one man in 
ten can be called a freeiman, or whose situation 
can be compared with the comforts of our slaves, 
throw their eyes over them, and carry them to Rus- 
sia, and from the north to the south of Europe, 
where, except Great Britain, nothing like liber- 
ty exists. Let them view the lower classes of 
their inhabitants, by far the most numerous of the 
whole; the thousands of beggars that infest their 
streets, more than half starved, half naked, and in 
the most wretched state of human degradation. 
Let him then go to England; the comforts, if they 
have any, of the lower classes of whose inhabitants 
are far inferior to those of our slaves. Let him, 
when there, ask of their economists, what are the 
numbers of millions daily fed by the hand of chari- 
ty; and, when satisfied there, then let him come 
nearer home, and examine into the situation of the 
free negroes now resident in New-York and Phila- 
delphia, and compare them with the situation of 
our slaves, and he will tell you, that, perhaps, the 
most miserable and degraded state of human nature 
is to be found among the free negroes of New- 
York and Philadelphia, most of whom are fugitives 
from the southern states, received and sheltcred 
in those states. I did not go to New-York, but I 
did to Philadelphia, and particularly examined this 
subjett while there. I saw their streets crowded 
with idle, drunken negroes, at every corner; and 
on Visiting their penitentiary, found, to my astonish- 
ment, that, out of five hundred convicts there cone 
fined, more than one half were blacks; and, as all 
the conviets throughout that state are sent to that 
penitentiary, and, if Pennsylvania contains eight 
huadred thousand white inhabitants, and only 
twenty-six thousand blacks, of course the crimes 
and vices of the blacks in those states, are, com- 
paratively, twenty times greater than those of the 
whites in the same states, and clearly proves that 
a state of freedom is one of the greatest curses you 
can inflict on them. 

From the opinions expressed respecting the 
southern states and the slaves there, it appears to 
me most clear, that the members on the opposite 
side know nothing uf the southern states, their 
lands, products, or slaves. ‘Those who visit us, or 
go the southward, find so great a difference, that 
many of them remain and settle there. I perfectly 
recollect that, when, in 1791, general Washington 
visited South Carolina, he was so surprised at the 
richness, order, and soil of our country, that he 
expressed his great astonishment at the state ef 
agricultural improvements and excellence our tide 
lands exhibited. He said he had noidea the United 
States possessed it. Had I then seen as much of 
Europe as I have since, I would have replied te 
him, that he would not see its equal in Europe, 
Sir, when we recollect that our former parent state 
was the original cause of introducing slavery into 
America, and that neither ourselves or ancestors 
are chargeable with it; that it cannot be got rid of 
without ruining the country, certainly the present 
mild treatment of our slaves is most honorable to 
that part of the country where slavery exists. Eve- 
ry slave has a comfortable house, is well fed, cloth- 
ed, and taken care of; he has his family about him, 
and in sickness has the same medical aid as his 
master, and has a sure and comfortable retreat in 
old ag-, to protect him against its infirmities and 
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weakness. During the whole of his lite he isfree 
from care, that canker of the human heart, which 
destreys at least one half of the thinking part of 
mankind, and from which a favored few, if, indeed, 
any, can be said to befree. Being without educa- 
tion, and born to obey, to persons of that descrip- 
“tion moderate labor and discipline are essential. 
The discipline ought to be mild, but still, while 
slavery is to exist there must be discipline. In this 


state they are happier than they can possibly be if] | 


free. A free black can only be happy where he 
has some share of education, and has been bred to 
a trade, or some kind of business. The great body 
of slaves are happier in their present situation than 
they could be in any other, and the man or men 
who would attempt to give them freedom, would 
be their greatest enemies, 

All the writers who contend that the slaves in- 
crease faster than the free blacks, if they assert 
what is true, prove that the black, when in the 
condition ef a slave, is happier than when free, as 
in proportion to the comfort and happiness of any 
kind of people, Such will be the increase; and the 
next census will shew what has been the increase of 
both descriptions, free and slave, and will, 1 think, 
prove the truth of these opinions. 

In this discussion the question as to the purchase 
of Louisiana has been introduced, and gives me an 
opportunity to state my opinion on that subject. 
So far as my knowledge of the facts, preceding that 
purchase, enables to form an opinion, I pronounce 
that Mr. Jefferson, in planning the purchase, and 
the gentlemen who were employed in negociating 
it, covered themselves with glory. The facts that 

‘preceded that purchase were these: In the year 
1786, Spain despatched a minister, named Gardo- 
qui, to this country, instructed to offer to form with 


us a treaty of commerce, which she said was an{ 


advantageous one, if we would, in the same treaty, 
consent to give up the navigation of that part of 
the river Mississippi which ran through the Spanish 
dominions. ‘This, sir, I asserted on this floor some; 
days ago, and now repeat, that, on this treaty be- 
ing, according to the then routine of business, re- 
ferred to Mr. Jay, then secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, he did, to the best of my recollection, report, 
that it would, in his opinion, be expedient to adopt 
it; that seven, all of the eastern and northern states, 
did vote for it, but that, owing to the confederation 
requiring that nine states should be necessary to 
form atreaty, it was at length defeated. If any 
part of the public business of this country, in which 
1 have been engaged, ever gave me more pleasure 
than others, it was the agency I had, in association 
with an honorable gentleman, now high in office, 
and in Washington, in preventing it. I believe I 
may venture to say, that it was owing :to us the 
whole of the western country now belongs to us, 
and that the Mississippi now flows through Ameri- 
ean lands, and that the American flag now waves 
alone on her waters. I, therefore, have always felt 
more than a fraternal—I have felt, sir, a paternal 
love for this country. Nor, sir, is thisthe only im- 
portant agency I have had in the affairs of this very 
valuable part of our union. It will be remembered 
that, in the year 1802, the intencant of New-Orleans 
issued a proclamation, shutting that port to the 
further reception and deposite of American pro- 
duce, under the treaty of 1795, and that on his do- 
‘ing so, a ferment was excited throughout the union, 
of the most alarming nature; that war was called for, 
both in the senate and out of doors, which it was 
difficult for all the prudence and love of peace of 





the president, torepress. Being, at that time, the | 





. a 
minister of the United States in Spain, L received. 
instructions from our government to use every ex- 
ertion in my power, consistent with its dignity, to 
get the deposite restored, which I fortunately did, 
and this aifair led to the acquisition of both the 
river and whole country in the manner you know. 
At the time that I went to Europe, I was alone 
commissioned and authorized to treat for, and pur- 
chase, all the part of Louisiana, including New-Or- 
eans, to the east of the Mississippi and the Flori- 
das; but, on arriving in Europe, I found Louisiana 
had been previously secretly sold to Bonaparte, of 
which IL informed Mr. Jefferson, and he took the 
measures which accomplished the purchase. 

In pursuing the arguments ofsome gentlemen, on 
this subject, I have omitted to notice one of their 
arguments, springing from that part of the 3d sec- 
tion of the 4th article, which says, “the congress 
shall have the power to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty, belonging to the United States,’’ because 
this article certainly refers only to the territorial 
state, to which I have already referred, and in 
which I do not hesitate to aver, that, in makin 
such regulations for the government of the territo- 
ry, they are no more authorized to inhibit slavery 
in the territory, than they have in the states—for, 
if they should have the power, it would indirectly 
effect the same thing; it not being difficult to see, 
that, when a territory has been like Missouri, 
for sixteen years in a strict state of territorial dis- 
cipline, prohibiting slavery, when the period ar- 
rives for her admission as a state, she will be peo- 
pled entirely by inhabitants not having slaves, and 
who will of course, insert the prohibition in their 
constitution. 

It ought tobe remembered, Mr. Chairman, that 
the greatest part of the debt due for Louisiana, is 
still unpaid, and that, if the mode I have asserted, 
by which your treasury is now furnished, and must 
be in future, is true, then the slave-holding states 
will have more than half of the purchase to pay; but, 
suppose wé have only one half of it to pay, is it 
not fair, is it not just, that the use of this purchase 
should be as open to the inhabitants of the slave- 
holding, as to the inhabitants of the non-slave-hold- 
ing states; and how can this happen, if you say to 
the inhabitants of the northern states, you may go 
there with your families, and all yqur properties; 
but, if you, from the southern or slave holding 
states, choose to go there, it must be without your 
slaves, these shall not go; thus denying to these the 
instruments of their agriculture, and the means 
of their comfort, and completely preventing the 
possibility of their removing; from this, sir, will arise 
another evil, that of the fall of the value of all the 
lands the United States may have to sell in the ter- 
ritories or states from which slavery is excluded, at 
least one half, which, if the computations of the 
number of acres come any thing near the mark, 
must amount to at least six hundreds of millions 
of dollars lost to the common treasury. 

I have not condescended to notice the remark, 
that one of the evils of slavery is, the lessening and 
depreciating the character of the whites in the slave- 
holding states, and rendering it less manly and re- 
publican, and less worthy, than in the non-slave- 
holding states, because it is not less decorous than 
true; it is refuted ina moment by a review of the 
revolutionary, and particularly the lastwar. Look 


into your histories, compare the conduct-of the he- 
roes and statesmen of the north and south, in both 
those wars, in the field and in the senate; see the 
monuments of valor, of wisdom, and patriotism they 
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have left behind them, and then ask an impartial 
world, on which side the Delaware lies the prepon- 
derance: they will answer in a moment to the 
south. 

It will not be a matter of surprise to any one, that 
so much anxiety should be shewn by the slave-hold- 
ing states, when it is known that the alarm, given 
by this attempt to legislate on slavery, has led to 
the opinion, that the very foundations of that kind 
of property are shaken; that the establishment of 
the precedent is a measure of the most alarming 
nature; for, should succeeding congresses Continue 
to push it, there is no knowing to what length it 
may be carried, ° 

Have the northern states any idea of the value of 
our slaves? At least, sir, six hundred millions of 
dollars. If we lose them, the value of the lands 
they cultivate will be diminished in all cases one 
half, and, in many, they will become wholly useless, 
and an annual income of at least forty millions of 
dollars will be lost to your citizens; the loss of 
which will not alone be felt by the non-slave-hold- 
ing states, but by the whole union; for, to whom at 
present, do the eastern states most particularly, and 
the eastern and northern, generally, look for the 
employment of their shipping, in transporting our 
bulky and valuable products, and bringing us the 
manufactures and merchandizes of Europe? Ano- 
ther thing, in case of these losses being brought on 
us, and our being forced into a division of the union, 
what becomes of your public debt? Who are to 
pay this, and how will it be paid? Ina pecumary 
view of this subject, therefore, it must ever be the 
policy of the eastern and northern states to conti- 
nue connected with us. But, sir, there is an infi- 
nitely greater call upon them, and this is, the eall 
of justice, of affection, and humanity. Reposing at 
a great distance, in safety, in the full enjoyment of 
all their federal and state rights, unattacked in e1- 
ther, or in their individual rights, can they, with in- 
difference, or ought they to risque, in the remetest 
degree, the consequences which this measure may 
preduce. These may be the division of this union, 
and acivil war. Knowing that whatever is said 
here, must get into the public prints, [ am unwil- 
ling, for obvious reasons, to go into the description 
of the horrors which such a war must produce, and 
ardently pray, that none of us may ever live to wit- 
ness such an event. 

If you refuse to admit Missouri without this pro- 
hibition, and she refuses it, and proceeds to form a 
constitution for herself, and then applies to you for 
admission, what will you do? Will you compel 
them by force? By whom, or by what force can 
this be effected? Will the states in her neighbor- 

hood join in the crusade? Will they, who, to a 
man, think Missouri is right, and you are wrong, 
arm in such acause? Can you send a force from 

he eastward of the Delaware? The very distance; 
forbids it; and distance is a powerful auxiliary to 
a country attacked. 
English soldiers, under military discipline, when 
ordered to march against their countrymen, con- 
tending in the cause of liberty, disobeyed the or- 
der, and laid down their arms, do you think our 
free brethren on the Mississipi will not do the 
same? Yes, sir, they will refuse, and you will at 
last be obliged to retreat from this measure, andin 
a manner that will not add much to the dignity of 
your government. 

Icannot, on any ground, think of agreeing to a 
compromise on this subject. However we all may 
Wish to see Missouri admitted, as she eught, on 


s 


} 


If, in the davs of James 2d, | 


unimportant object to her, compared with keepin 
the constitution inviolate—with keeping the hands 
of congress from touching the question of slavery, 
On the subject of the constitution, no compromise 
ought ever to be made. Neither can any be made 
on the national faith, so seriously involved in the 
treaty which gives to all Louisiana, to every part 
of it, aright to be incorporated into the union on 
equal terms with the other states. 

Surely, sir, when we consider the public distress 
of this country; and the necessity of union and good 
humor to repair our finances, and place our com- 
merce in that improved situation which wiil give us 
some hope of the rise of our products, such as may 
have a tendency to relieve our public and private 
embarrassments, if we had no other motives for it, 
certainly this should be sufficient. But, sir, there 
is one of infinitely higher moment. Do we recol- 
lect, that we are the only free republic now in ex- 
istence, and that, probably, such existence can only 
depend upon our distance from Europe, and our 
union with our present numbers. It may safely be 
calculated we havetwo millions of men, the greatest 
part of whom are able to beararms, Incase of our 
continuing an united people, no attack from Europe, 


‘a distance of four thousand miles, could ever be 


made with the least hope of success. From the 
distance, all Europe could not furnish either the ‘ 
men or means sufficient to divide or destroy this 

union. If we continue united, as we have been, in 

such an event, the states would so second the ge- 

neral government, and so nerve its arm, as to put 

all attack at defiance. But, if on this, orany other 

occasion, this union should unhappily divide, and, 

from friends, become bitter and implacable enemies 

to each other, who shali say what Europe may at- 
tempt? Mark what they have doneamong themselves, 

to subjugate France, and destroy, in that part of the 

world, every thing that has the semblance of repub- 

licanism. View the league they have formed, in 

which, for the first time, all Europe is seen united 

asa single government, to maintain their monarchi- 

cal forms. Such jis, no doubt, their detestation of 

every thing like republicanism, that, were the Unit- 
ed Statesin Europe, where they could be reached 

by land, 1 have not the smallest doubt, they would 

long since have been attacked, and every attempt 

made to reduce them to amonarchy. We are com 
sidered, sir, as an evil example to the monarchical 

world. We are considered as the only repository 

of those principles which have lately appeared 
and flourished, for a time in Europe; and which, 

ithas cost them so much blood and treasure, to sup - 

press, and should our divisions from friends to ene-_ 
mies, ever afford them an opportunity of striking at 

us, with the least probability of success, no doubt 

they willdo so. 

1 will not trespass further on your patience, but 
thank the committe for the honor they have done 
me, by their attention. [hope the great importance 
of the subject will be my excuse; and that consider- 
ing the relation in which I have stood to the wes- 
tern country and the Mississippi, for the salvation 
of which, so far as means the keeping it annexed 
to this union, as [ have already said, 1 think I may 
claim to a gentleman, now high in office, and my- 
self, as much as any other two can claim, the happi- 
ness of being the instruments; and having thus, in 
the early part of my life, labored with success for 
the parent, { cannot but think it a little extraordi- 
nary, that I should, at this distant period, be cal- 
led upon to defend the righis of her children. My 
fervent wish is, that I may be abte to do it with the 





equal terms with the other states, this is a very 


same success. 
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Indians of Missouri. 


Extract from a series of notes on the Missouri river, 
and some of the native tribes, by a gentleman at- 
tached to the Yellow Stone expedition, in 1819; 


published in the Petersburg Intelligencer. 


‘The Pawnees are now at war with the Osages, 
Kanses, Sioux, and Spaniards; their war excursions 
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They made a breast work of their packs of beaver, 
and finally succeeded in beating off the Indians, 
killing five or six of them. After the Indians had 
despaired of success, and were about giving up-the 
attack, two Indians who had Jost their friends, made 
a furious charge by thémselves: they were both 
cut to pieces, the memory of these men is univer. 


are very frequently carried into the settlements of sally cherished: they are celebrated in all their war 


the latter, from whence they procure a great num- 
ber of fine horses; they likewise obtain horses from 
the nations south of them for their blankets, guns, 


&c.; their horses they sell again to the nations on 
the Missouri, for double or treble the quantity; they 


appear to prefer obtaining European goods, by this 
species of traffic, to hunting for beaver and other 


valuable furs; and their trade is of very little im- 
portance to the whites. 
_ Their war parties, last summer, brought them in 
nearl¢ 400 horses, principally stolen from the Spa- 
nish settlements. Formerly they held the Spaniards 


song's. 

The Pawnees find that formidable animal, the 
white or grizly .bear, in their hunting excursions 
towards the head of La Platta river. On the Mis- 
souri, it is seldom seen below the Great Bend, and 
is found most frequently on the Yellow Stone and 
its branches, and at the three forks of the Missouri. 
This bear will usually attack a man if approached 
very near. Indians consider it a great exploit to 
kill one of them. When they are alarmed, they 
rise completely on their hind legs, and dart forward 
by jumps; they move much faster than a man can 


in great respect, as they put large detachments of | ™’”» rushing forward with the utmost ferocity, their 


troops into their country. Since 1806, however, 
the Spaniards have not done so, restrained proba- 
bly by the consideration that the territory belongs 
to the United States, and being debarred from the 
only effectual means of checking Indian d-preda- 
tion, their settlements are placed in the same un- 
fortupate situation that ours were on the borders 
of Florida. 

The agriculture of the Pawnees is about the 
same as the Kanses and Ottoes; like them, they 


enly reside in their villages during tbe intervals of 


lanting and gathering their corn; living nearer 
the habitual haunts of the Buffalo than taose na- 
tions, they subsist exclusively on it; they never hunt 
on the Missouri, and have but little intercourse with 
the whites. 
They are a proud, haughty people, and have 
great ideas of their own strength and importance. 
One of their principal men told the interpreter— 
«What do we cadre for the whites—did not our 
fathers live very well, without knowing that such 
people had an existence? Have we not plenty of 
buffalo meat and corn, not only for ourselves, but 
to give our friends when they come to see us; and 
what Pawnee is so poor that cannot, if he choose, 
give his guest a horse to ride home? Who is there 
in the world that does not know of the bravery and 
numbers of the great Pawnee nation?” Notwith- 
standing, however, the good opinion they have of 
themselves, they are believed to be less warlike 
than their neighbors, owing to the comparative 
ease with which they live, subsisting entirely on 
buffalo, which they find so near them. The chase 
ef the buffalo, besides, being less laborious than 
that of the elk or deer, does not require the use of 
fire arms, with which the Pawnees are not expert. 
Their language is more guttural than that of the 
Kanses and Osages, and approaches neare¢r to the 
Sioux; their figures are tall and slim; they have re- 
markably high cheek bones, anda certain wildness 
ef look that is peculiar tothem. Their governinent, 
like that of the Ottoes, isan hereditary aristocracy; 
the power and authority of which is very much de- 
pendent upon the individual character of the prin- 
cipal chieftain. They are not so cleanly, or rather, 
they are more filthy, in their persons, lodges and 
cooking, than the other tribes. There is a custom 
sriosay. ages Indians of swearing they will not sur- 
vive the death of a certain friend or friends, that 
frequently leads them to desperate deeds. About 
two years since, a trader-descending the Arkansaw, 
with some packs of beaver, and about thirty men, 


mouths wide open, and snapping their teeth, which 
makes a noise like the shutting of a steel-trap; » 
man attacked by them on the open plains of the 
Missouri, has but little chance of escape, if there 
be neither tree to climb, nor water to take to. The 
tenacity of life in these animals has been exagge- 
rated, but is very remarkable; as many as thirteen 
balls have been put into them, without killing them; 
but there are also instances of their being killed by 
two, or even one ball; their most mortal part is «li- 
rectly under the ear; they attack and killa Buffalo, 
dragging him to their haunts, where they bury if 
they do not wish to eat him. 

These animals are so fierce, ardent and furious, 
that they soon exhaust their strength in pursuit; 
they are hunted by the Indians on horseback; a par- 
ty of three or four men, well mounted, approach the 
bear, and one of them provokes him to pursue him; 
this he does with his utmost force; the horseman, 
tv avoid the bear, has to put his horse to his meta!; 
he leads him rounda circle towards his companions, 
one of whom provokes him; he is easily made to 
quit the old pursuit, and join in the new; he is 
again led round, and again induced to pursue a frest: 
horse; the bear pursues until he becomes complete- 
ly exhausted, lays down apparently lifeless, is per- 
fectly horsde combat, and may be approached and 
shot, by putting the muzzle of the gun to his ear. 
Nothing can be more animating, it is said, tiran this 
hunt; there is no danger of the bear overtaking the 
horse, unless he falls; if, however, the rider should 
be thrown, and the bear get a blow at him, death 
appears inevitable, such is the immense force with 
which they use their claws. It takesa bear four or 
five years to attain its growth; they are supposed 
to arrive at a very old age, as they are frequently 
found with their claws worn out. 








Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Some changes in the British ministry are talked 
of. The earl of Liverpool, it was said, was about 
to resign, and to be succeeded by lord Grenville. 
[t was also reported that Mr. Vansittart was to give 
place to Mr. Tiuskisson. 

The queen’s birth day was observed at the dif- 
ferent public offices, and other places under con- 
trol of the executive, with a respect due to her sta- 
tion. The report of the queen’s arrival at Paris 
was incorrect. There were no accounts of her 
having left Geneva. 





was attacked by aparty of three hundred Pawnees. 


The grand jury of London have fgund a bill of 
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indictment for high treason against Edwards, Fag od ra i perjury, 3; stealing es dwel. 


instigator of the Cato-street conspirators. 
Thistlewood, Mrs. Brunt, Julian 1 stlewood, and 
other witnesses, were examined in support of the 
charge. Edwards had abscunded—it 1s said Mr. 
Harmer, the solicitor, was authorized by some indi- 
vidual to offer 1002. reward for his apprehension. 
Evidence was produced that all the pikes which 
were found in the premises of the conspirators, 
were manufactured by Edwards’ order, and that 
for every one of them the manufacturer was paid 
by Edwards. ‘The manufacturer himself came for- 
ward to prove this fact. 

A late London paper says—A curious discovery 
has been made since it was determined to re-model 
the crown. Several of the large gems, (we have 
not yet learnt how many), turn out to be paste. It 
is supposed that this fraud was committed as far 
back as the time of Charles IT. 

Messrs. Rundell and, Bridges have contracted 
to make the alterations in the British crown for 
60,000 pounds! The coronation robe will cost 
36,0001. 

A very serious and fatal riot took place at Gree- 
nock, on the 7th of May, as follows: «A party of 
the Port Glasgow Volunteers were escorting some 
prisoners from Paisley, to the jail at Greenock; 
when they entered the town they were attacked 
with stones, and pelted severely; they succeeded, 
however, in lodging their prisoners safe in jail, 
when, on returning to Port Glasgow, they were at- 
tacked by the mob, (partly Greenock, and partly 
from the neighborhood) and were obliged to fire 
in their own defence. ‘They effected their retyeat. 
There are already nine of the mob dead, and nine 
more dangerously wounded; there are two of the 
volunteers also wounded. 

«jn the mean time, after the military had retired, 
they broke open the jail and liberated the radi- 
cals, who had been lodged there from Paisley. 
‘Troops have been sent there, and every thing is 
aguin quiet.” 

A living animal of the antelope species, called a 
nahee, having the head of a cow, the mane of a 
horse, and the hind part resembling a mule, has 
been brought to England from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

By an estimate made in parliament for the year 
1820, it appears that the total strength of the regu- 
lar force of the British army, including 19,899 on 
service in India, is 112,475, for which an appro- 
priation of 6,807,466/. 6s. and 4d. is asked for to de- 
fray their expense, and for the navy 2,216,746/, 2s. 
and 11d, sterling. 

A London paper, (Morning Chronicle), of May 
16, observes+“That although the sessions termi- 
nated but one week ago, we cannot but regret the 
amazing increase of crimes in the metropolis, as 
will be seen from the following statement: 

STATE OF NEWGATE. 


Males, Females. 
Under sentence of death, 52 1 
Convicts respited, 7 3 
Transportation for life, 25 14 
Do. for 14 years, 14 13 
Do. for 7 years, 79 27 
For felonies and misdemeanors, &c. 29 18 
By the commissioners of bankrupts, 5 1 
State prisoner, (Gilchrist) 1 
For assizes, 1 
For trial, 154 24 


Among those to be tried are—burglary, 4; utter- 
ing forged notes, 18; highway robbery, 7; larce- 


This number is, however, exclusive of those 
who, during the sitting of the grand jury, may be 
committed for trial. 

| ERANCE. | 
It is announced that count Volney, whose recent, 
death the chamber of peers and the French acade- 
my have to deplore, has left in his will a sum 
amounting to a perpetual rent of 1200 francs, 1.150 
sterling, as a prize, to be adjudged by the institute 
to the author of the best treatise on eastern lan- 
guages, and especially on the simplification of their 
characters. His obsequies were solemnized in the 
burial ground of Pere Lachaise; it was conducted 
in the most simple manner; two peers of France 
and two members of the academy supported the 
pall; and numerous literary anc scientific charac- 
ters followed in procession. M. Baya, director-of 
the French academy, pronounced a funeral eulogy 
on his gtave. : 
Sieur Bedault,editor of the Paris Constitutionnel, 
has been found guilty of publishing an article in 
February last, tending to excite civil war in France, 
and sentenced to two years imprisonment, and 10,- 
000 francs, (/.416 sterling.) 

SPAIN, 

A loan of 40 millions of rials has been opened at 
Madrid, to bear an interest of 10 per cent. 
Deputies from several of the juntas were assem- 
bling at Madrid, to unite with she junta of the ca- 
pital, until the meeting of the cortes in July. 
England, France and Bavaria have expressed 
their approbation of the late revolution in Spain. 
The Madrid gazettes also contain addresses of 
congratulation to his majesty from several towns or 
public bodies, on his acceptance of the constitu- 
tion, and official accounts of its having been sworn 
to by many other corporations, public functionaries, 
boards, tribunals, &c. 

A royal decree, of the 29th of April, directs ano- 
ther decree, issued by the general and extraordi- 
nary cortes on the 26th of May, 1813, to be carried 
into immediate execution, which requires the muni- 
cipal bodies to take down or destroy all signs of 
vassalage, existing in their respective cities, towns 
or villages, a5 the Spaniards neither do, or ever will 
acknowledge any other seignorage than that of the 
nation, and their noble pride will not bear the sight 
of such lasting memorials of their humiliation. Two 
circulars of the secretary of war, of the 15th and 
2ist of April, enjoin all commanding officers to 
cause the constitution to be sworn to by the corps 
under their command; and acquaint them with his 
majesty’s pleasure, that the military should hence- 
forth have the benefit of the article of the consititue 
tion which forbids prisoners to be put upen their 
oath, with regard to their own acts in criminal 
cases. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Cadiz, 
dated May 3—«The last post from Madrid brought 
an account of the discovery of a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate the king and place the infante don Carlos 
onthe throne. {[t is well known, that this brother 
of the king was opposed to the adoption of the con- 
stitutional system, while the other, Francisco de 
Paula, notwithstanding he was declared by the 
cortes illegitimate, and ineligible to the crown, is 
decidedly in favor of it. The principal conspirators 
were the heads of several of the orders of the fri- 
ars, one or two lawyers, two or three of the milita- 
ry, and, it is said, the duke of Alagon, and the count 
of Espeleta, together with one or two other per- 
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sons of rank, areimpheated? Garlos, however, had 
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no knewledge of the affair, and would never lend 
himself-to such a diabolical scheme. It appears 
to have béen discovered almost at the moment of 
its commeucement. In consequence of this, two 
royal orders have made their appearance, permitting 
the friars to secularize themselves, for which end 
a bull will be so/icited from the pope. 
GERMANY. 

Sandt, the assassin of Kotzebue, has, at last, been 
sentenced to death by the government of Baden. 

Jeromne Bonaparte, his wife, his sister Eliza, and 
Fouche, are at Trieste, the Austrian government 
having given them permission to remain at that 
place. 

An article from Nuremburg, under date of May 
5, says “that never were such immense quantities of 
English manufactures and goods here asat the pre- 
sent fair. There is no room for them inthe ware- 
houses, and the Hamburg and Dessan Jews are 
obliged to throw bales of calicoes in the street, that 
the purchasers may have room to move in the ware- 
houses. The ruin of our German manufactures is 
at hand-~[as is designed by-this glut]; the Saxon 
manufacturers are in despair, for even their cheap- 
est goods cannot maintain the competition with the 
English. All the ready money now goes to Eng- 
Jand, 

Vienna April 8--His majesty the emperor of Aus- 
tria, has appointed as contract general, for building 
vessels in North America, the baron I. Von Weiss. 
He was sent with despatches to Brazils. From 
‘there he will leave for the United States. ‘he 
baron has it in his power to appoint consul and 
consul generals for Austria, in the United States— 
and, at the same time, was ordered by the emperor, 
to send his nephew, capt. Von Hoffmann, to relieve 
baron Storm, the commander of the port at St. 
Helena. Much business in the mercantile line is an- 
ticipated from the spirited efforts of the Austrian 

nation. The emperor has appointed all the former 
vigilant contract generals to superintend the mer- 
cantile trade of the nation. The baron Rothschild, 
as consul general in London, the baron Von Pop- 
per, for Constantinople, and the baron Lamel Von 
Lamelsfeld, for Italy—all of one family, who are of 
immense fortunes. 

RUSSIA. 

Some alterations have been made in the new Rus- 

sian tariff, which is to aid the national manufactures. 
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Excecution. ‘The awful sentence of the law was 
yesterday performed upon Peregrine Hutten and 
Morris WV. B. Hull, convicted, on their own confes- 
sions, of the deliberate mur der of John Heaps, mail 
driver. 


The late anniversary of our independence appears 
to have been observed more generally than usual— 
and the “wicked practice of reading the declara- 
tion,”’ we are happy to say, Was as generally per- 
severed in. 


Died, on the 12th alt. at Columbus, O. major 
-Mahlon Ford, late of Ogdensburg, N. Y. aged 64, 
a captain of the revolutionary war, and also of the 
same grade at St. Clair’s defeat, in which he was 
wounded three times. 

Mr. Greene, whose resignation of the office of 
cashier of the Phenix bank, New York, was lately 
announced, is now stated to be a defaulter to that 


said, that the bank is only conditionally secured for 
about one-half or one-third ef this amount. 

The steam boat Comet visited the village of Ars 
kansas, on the river.of that name, in May last, be- 4 
ing the first steam boat which ascended that river. 

The steam boat Calhoun left St Louis about the 
1st of June to ascend the Mississippi to the falls of 
St. Anthony. The distance from 900 to 1000 miles, 


and she was expected to make the voyage in tweive 


days. This is the first expedition of its kind ever 
attempted. 

United States stocks. A considerable amount of 
the 6 per cent. war loans were sold by auction at 
Boston, on the 3d of July—the lowest lot of 1812, 
at 104 5-8; the highest of 1815, at 106 5-8. 

Money. The city of New York has just borrow- 
ed 200,000 dollars at five per cent. It was taken up 
immediately—one house took more than haif the 
amount. 

Counterfeiting. A fellow has been arrested in 
the state of New York, having in his possession 

about 800,000 dollars in counterfeit and spurioug 
bills, chiefly of the banks in the city of New York. 
He was on his way from the great manufacturing es- 
tablishment in Canada, to distribute his stock in the 
departments. 

From Missouri. The Indians above the Council 
Bluffs, have lately attacked a party oftraders, one 
of whom they killed, and wounded three others. 
Captain Magee, of the rifle corps, was sent in pur- 
suit of them. The Indians are supposed to be the 
Aricareas, or Riccareas. 

From Mackinaw. By the arrival of the steam 
boat Walk-in-the-water at Buffalo, letters to the 
20th of June have been received from Mackinaw, 
which confirm the intelligence which we sometime 
since communicated of the hostile movements of 
certain Indiansin the North West. We learn that 
“a letter was received some short time since at 
Chicago, from major Marston, commanding fort 
Armstrong. It appears that the express communi- 
cation has been cut off, and that the major availed 
himself of a Sack Indian to communicate with ma- 
jor Baker, at Chicago. He states that two of his 
men had been killed by the Indians—that they had 
attempted to cut off his provisions, boats, &c., but 
failed—that they had made something like a regu- 
lar attack upon the fort but were repulsed. His 
command was too small to think of leaving the fort 
in presence of the enemy. He had applied to 
colonel Leavenworth for aid, but the colonel’s com- 
mand was too small to afford any. 

« The fact is that great apprehensions are enter- 
tained for the safety of all the posts west of Green 
Bay and Chicago. There are so few men at these 
places that it must be a great temptation to those 
Indians, who, no doubt, view with concern the ra- 
pid strides we are making in their country. 

«s There are some three or four hundred Indians 
at this port, on their way to Drummond’s Island, for 
the purpose of receiving presents from their great 
father, George 1V. Iam told they receive annually 
from $40 to 50,000 worth of goods from the British 
officers at that place.” 

Philadelphia, July 5. Thomas Bigelow, attorney 
at law, convicted on Thursday last, in the mayor’s 
court in this city, of a conspiracy, with others, to 
cheat and defraud Benjamin and Ellis Clark of six 
gold watches, was this morning brought to the bar, 
and sentenced «to pay a fine of seven hundred 
dollars, and to be imprisoned at hard labor for the 





institution to the amount of $147,500. It is also 


‘term of three years.’ 
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